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MORE LISTENING ENJOYMENT 



Nowadays when you walk into a music store and arc confronted 
by a bewildering array of different versions of the same title, you 
need skilled advice to select the one you'll enjoy most. In this 

best recoiling buys but they also show you how to plan and 
to your individual taste. 


Whether you prefer chamber music, jazz, symphonies, opera or 
ballet music, you arc given a handy list of finest selections avail- 
able, together with detailed comments and analyses of each 

recording, quality of musical presentation and appropriateness 




Send Inquiries and Orders to 
Bo, MeGHW, ETUDE the m 
Bryn Mawr. P 
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"The greatest thing that has happened for music-lovers since the introduction 
of long-playing records"— deems taylor 


FOR EXAMPLE 

David Oistrakh 

plays Beethoven s 

Violin} Concerto 


of the Music-Appreciation idea. 

The regular price of the two rec- 
ords Is $3.90. Should you want to 
receive other great works of music 
performed and analyzed in this way, 
you can allow this one month trial to 


continue, for 

after the demonstration, does not 
come up to your expectations, you 
may cancel immediately. 

If you decide to continue, you 
will not be obligated to take any 
specified number of records. A dificr- 

each month, described interestingly 
by Deems Taylor. As a subscriber 
you take only those you are sure you 
want for your record library. 


BOTH RECORDS SENT FOR 

One Dollar 
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MUSIC IN FOCUS 

by JAMES B. FELTON 
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PIANIST’S PAGE 

Thomas Tomkins, Last of the 
Elizabethan Virginalists 

by DENIS STEVENS 





NEW RECORDS 



the Piano Cycles 

of Robert 
Schumann 



bv Joseph Bloch 


RADIO-TELEVISION 



Lawrence Welk 
and his 

"CHAMPAGNE * 
MUSIC” * 


t-r’plevision is at the happy period oj development, I : ,. 

'/ i- J.km it- public no longer need -pend nine pointing out what 

if u not bringing them. Indeed, one con hardly oB,.,,! to p, ; „b, ,, 

TVV contribution when one look, at the way „ letting u* today after 
dav on political parly convention*, royal marriages. World Nr,,-. ball 
' , nieht- in the enlcrtamment world, celebrated plan mil 
r", and thef conspicuous talent o( artist, of every kind ...via, for 
' , jme «hown how it can interest u, in a sleek automobile or Kioto 

‘ , . tv i« now. more important, aware of our greatest expo ti. 

Uon'rfld i- willing to sali-fy them Take, fur example, the -a, TV 
, d I ur* spurring the revival of music for darumig. 

The return of name dance hand, to a place of prominence t, utdwtal 
not only in the spate of recording, constantly being released, in the atten- 
• lion film producers arc paying to them In the recent “Benny G'-dmzn 

Story" and “Eddy Duchin Story, hut alv. m the place die, have i, 
broadcasting. Now. more than «... time ..nee the beginning of .he las, 
war. when for waul of male partner. ...us., law a. nr something Jtn.il, 
» for '“listening pleasure.” name dance orchestra* are ... heavy dn.umf 

, |„,th by audiences and sponsor*. And with r.wdhnures and iMropuhi.,, 

_ ballroom, luring easily reached by m..l. .lists, dance hand, have i„ 

trouble in finding a home where they can receive thru paying guest*, 

satisfy Procter and Gamble, Swift, or Hodge, and play him ill™. 

on radio and T V . 

* Television and Dodge can point In Lawrence Welk* lend *• uw 

. . a triumph in instrumentation "the. 


by Albert J. Elias 


ruder. P 


winning consistently high ratings. 

Durante. Herb Shriner, ’ 
on other networks. 

Welk's “Champagne Music” i* a brand of musk- that i* 
gay, featuring the mellow accent, of accordion*, fiddle* and 
huhhlv sounds and staccato rhythm, of 111. foxtrot* and 
eminently suited to the many who dance ... In* presence o 

that makes one want to dance. 

In speaking of the essential ol any good dance bondl 
Whiteman claim, a cheerful expression is an i.n|e>runt s 
seine of humor is pradirally indispensable. Hr will new 
in our business if he pull* a long, solemn lire." Mode up a* 
of personalities, the television industry ha* in Lawrence \ 
sonality whose geniality as master of ceremonies 
won the public. 

“All that is necessary it for the raasirian* ami les.ler* lc h 
desire of pleasing the audience." say, Welk when o*krd how hr i 
for his hand becoming and remaining a popular attract hm- I 
his greatest contribution has been not so much a, the smadio* 
maestro hut as “the man who keeps peace in the family. A* . 
nobody gets any ulcers in our group: everyone knows what he' 
so we all have a good time. 

“Being happy, moreover,” lie points out. “is the only way 
bring happiness to tire people watching. Television earners*, ■ 
show just how you feel. I'm glad to sav that week after wed 
write to say that ju*t watching us has made litem feel better." 

«elk also gets letter, from families— from mother* .* 
youngsters— telling how they have dancing parties at hem ' 
" “ ABC-TV I. “I've always fell it. hut now. with V 

t. Tm convinced t Continued «* ' 


13 larger audiences than ex 


studs- i 



hy Bruce H. Hnuseknecht. 


by Robert H. Rimer, 


by William John Peterman , 


Conductor 


T HE FOUNDATION upon which 
our house was built was certainly 
not sand; rather, it was solid rock. 
The genius and ability of the late A. 
R. McAllister i. legendary and the 
organisation was blessed with a long 
tenure of his distinguished leadership 
of 32 year*. Although I nev er had the 
privilege of meeting Mr. McAllister 
personally. I have well the indelible 
marks of the manly example and 
spiritual inspiration he left on the 
lives and personalities of his bands- 


achieve enviable reputations in the 
world of music. 

Another part of onr foundation, 
again of solid rock, is the magnificent 
training provided in the Joliet Grade 
School Bands and by the very com- 
petent private teachers in the com- 
munity, The Joliet Grade School Con- 

under the direction of Charles S. 
Peters, has toured from coast to coast 
and has presented program* of a ma- 
turity of thoae given hy professional 


This year the Grade School Band 
has an enrollment of over 360 instru- 
mentalists from grades 3 to 8 in four 
bands: 98 in the First of the hands, 
the Concert Bond: 78 in the second ; 
75 in the third hand: and Iff) in tile 
fourth hand, the Beginners' Band. 

Membership in the First Band is 
striven for mightily hy these young- 
sters. Chair positions are awarded on 
the basis of ability determined by 
periodic try-outs with intermittent 
challenges being permitted. 

The some t Continued on Page 48t 


\| ISKE, Brown, Turkoman, Kozak. 
-ITE- Rosselli — sounds like a I idled 

ever, these arc not the names of dele- 
gates from abroad hut names of some 
of the eighty boys and girls of Cleve- 
land. Ohio who make up the All- 
City High School Symphony Orches- 

From late fall into spring live play- 
ers in the All-High meet each week to 
study and prepare for performance 
such orchestral masterpieces as Bee- 
thoven's Coriotanus Overture and 
the Rosenkaralier Waltz of Richard 
Strauss. In fair weather and foul I and 
mid-winter in Cleveland can he ex- 
ceedingly foul! 1 the vouug musicians 
lug cellos and French horns, fiddle* 
and trumpets to rcheursals on Wednes- 
day evenings at 7 :0U o'clock. 

Each member of the orchestra is 
selected by means of an individual 
audition with the supervisor of instru- 
mental music. Applicants are asked to 
play scales in various bowings and 
articulations, a prepared piece (solo 
or part from their orchestra folio), 
and to demonstrate their sight read- 
ing ability. It is a red letter day for 
the successful candidates when their 
name* are announced by the school 
orchestra leader. 

Formation of the Cleveland All- 
High Orchestra is. in a way, a phase 
of the all-out campaign to promote 
strings and to popularize orchestra 
playing that i* taking place through- 
out the Nation. It is well known that 
both Cleveland and Cincinnati support 
nationally ( Continued on Page 50) 


Head. Music Department 
New Trier High School, 
Winnetha, Illinois. 

r pHE FOLLOWING is a plan for 
* an nll-schooL non-dcparlmcntal 
musical production, including all in- 
terested students, no matter how little 
or great their talents. There is no bet- 
ter way to indicate a procedure for 
such an event than to relate an actual 
experience. At the time of the cstab- 
lishmenl of the event described there 
was a need to find some type of activ- 
ity drawing students from all depart- 
ments. It was agreed that some sort of 
music-drama festival production might 

school participation, the student body, 
represented hy a governing hoard, 
was given charge of the formulation 
of procedures and working plans. A 
member of the music faculty was ap- 
pointed General Director assisted by 
two student co-chairmen. 

A plan was developed to present an 
annual revue written and produced by 
students, staff and faculty. Though 
the production was to be principally- 
managed and executed hy students, 
stall and faculty personnel were to 
he asked for assistance as desired. 
To bring the idea to the student body, 
u*e was made not only of the school 
publications, hut of a series of in- 
formal gatherings. These were held 
one year before the presentation of 
the first revue so that all interested 
person, would have sufficient time to 
create material for the show and also 
to create student support. Local clubs 
were briefed so that community in- 
terest and enthusiasm might lie 
aroused. ( Continued on Page 39) 
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podium perils 
south oi 
the border 


There was more than musical excitement an the 
recent Central and South American tour 
of the Ballet Theatre of New York City 


by JOSEPH LEVINE, musical director of tbe company 

T HE BANANA GROVES of Costa Rica and Guayaquil 
seem romantic enough sellings for performance* of 
"Lea Sylphidea" and “Swan lake." The unlikely prospect 

of 1955 when 111 


Chass 


of Centra 


Mexico City is l< 




5 world. The ic 


it in -hid. 


3 suddenly brightened ic ^ ^ ^ 

Theatre and Academy and the Inter- 
Program, arranged for Miss Lucia 
Theatre to go on a five months good- 


furthering the cause of American ballet from^ Vancouver 
proposed jaunt. Just the technicaHieadache* of trans po rt - 

My position as musical director of the Ballet Theatre 
promised to be a nerve-wracking job on this trip. It 
meant that I would have to train and conduct a different 
orchestra in each city we played. Our repertoire is a 

Leonard Bernstein's ••Fancy Free," Morion Gould's “Fall 
River Legend" and •'Interplay,” Aaron Copland's “Billy 
the Kid" and "Rodeo." It requires not only extreme 
virtuosity on the part of the orchestra but also a certain 
familiarity with the modem idiom. Of the classics 
there were not only “Giselle," “Swan Lake” and “Lea 
Sylphides,” but also Delius' symphonic “Romeo and 
Juliet." Tchaikovsky’s “Theme and Variations" and his 
-Trio in A minor,” Schoenberg’s “Verklorte Nadu” 
(“Pillar of Fire") , and the “Poeme" of Chausson ("Jardin 
aux Lilas" I . How we were to do them in places where my 
South American friends insisted there were only bongo 
drums was something that required a great deal of faith 


stage of the Spomsh-speakini 
Palacio dc Bellas Arles was I 

to inaugurate our good will tour. In this ougnitimu 

for a troupe the sixe of ours to function proper!.- Ike 
stage was la.ge and the wood of live floor in good audi- 
tion. This is. in effect, the dancer's instrument and upon u 
depends much of the quality of the performance. Hu 
theatrical staff was highly organised ami efficient in the 
performance of its duties. As for my particulst mn-iril 
problems, I had the Orqoeata Sfnfouica .Naciond to ski 
me in the pit This was the orchestra which had been 
trained by Carlos Chaves, no 
devoting almost all his time t 

orchestras of South America. Their n 
were firmly set. and everything was governed quite bureau- 
cratically. I fell they gave roe their full co-operation aid 
was very happy with the resulting performances. We 
played to good houses and received woodertul press cord- 
age. There was much interest in the appearance ol Anlhom 
Tudor who danced with us in his “Jardin aux Ulxs *»- 
"Pillar of Fire." appearing together with ballerina V“» 
Kaye and Hugh Lsing in the parts they created originsllt- 
Mr. Tudor was with the company to choreograph • «* 
ballet for our coming season. One of the most sunesrh* 
received ballets was "The Combat" starring Lupe SerrsM 
and John Krir 


The altitude disturbed rr 


Oxygen tanks r 
"Swan Lake" passed i 


e than we had er 


up tn 


ir first plunge into the hack’ 


n the director o! the Bells* -Vb* 
gave a reception for the hr* 
in the i Continued on P«* 31 
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Railroad Boogie 


What would a collection of American in 


io be without at least one Boogie nu 
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ORGANIST’S PAGE 


Inventory Time 
for the Organist 

by Alexander McCurdy 



A PRACTICE of ihe business world 
which organists might do well to 
emulate is that of tolling inventor)'. 

At regular intervals, usually once 
a year, the businessman makes an 
accounting of stocks on hand, sc- 
counts receivable and so forth, in 
order to determine whether or not his 


show an improvement last year? Or 
was it merely standing still? Or. even 
worse, did it deteriorate? 

All these are questions which might 
profitably be asked of himself by an 
organist. At regular intervals the or- 
ganist ought to take stock of himself 
and his work. He should ask himself 
whether he is improving his technique 

more than a sort of routine com* 


Traditionolly, the lime for inven- 
tory taking in the business world is 
the end of the year. This, however, 
is a season which finds the organist 
just finishing his special Christmas 
music, simultaneously planning mu- 


sical programs for Easter and in- 
wardly convinced that he will he lucky 
if he is still alive on May 1st. 

Our breathing-spell occurs during 
the summer months, and nuw is the 
time to sit down for a critical ex- 
amination of our work and our own 
attitude toward it. Now is the time to 

others in the organ-playing fraternity 


Summer may give us an opportu- 
nity to do what we have not been able 
to do all winter; namely, to bear a 
service played by someone else. The 
other man’s playing may suggest a 
trick or two worth borrowing: or it 
may, on the other hand, point up care- 
less habits into which wc have fallen 


and which we resolve to uvoid in the 
future. In either case, it is wonderful 
how one’s perspective is restored by 
hearing organ music from the audi- 
ence instead of from the console. 

Not only that: summer is the time 
when leisure permits organists to gel 
together for the exchange of ideas 
and for the most delightful of all 
forms of conversation, talking shop. 

One of Ihe most interesting and 
stimulating conventions in the history 
of the American Guild of Organists 
has just taken place in New York City. 
The convention was well attended; 
moreover, its influence will not he 
limited to those who attended, since 
these, when they go home, will prrde 
ahlv spend the rest of the season tell- 
ing their colleagues what they heard 
and saw at the convention. 

It seemed to me that the convention 
attained a new high in range and 

thought in organ-playing represented. 
I thought, than ever before. Organ 
builders, too, were on hand to demon- 
strate the newest ideas of wliat con- 
stitutes desirable organ lone. Some 
of us who beard the demonstrations 
were delighted, and others were scan- 
dalized. The overall result was a 
series of lively, provocative discus- 


A great deal of music was played at 
the convention. Some of it was new 

familiar, some unfamiliar: virtually 
all of it was of high quality. I am 
sure I am not the only convention 
visitor who came back with stimulal- 

repertoire. 

The American Guild of Organists 
has set high standards for our pro- 
fession, and is seeing to it that we live 
up to them. I ndcr the leadership of 
S, Lewis Elmer, it is a nationwide 
influence for fine organ playing. 

The A. G. 0. convention wns onlv 


one among many summer events of 
interest to organists which are taking 
place this year. There ore many op. 
portunilies for summer study, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and with 
many aspects of organ-playing and 
choral conducting included in the 
curricula. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson is of. 
fering choirmasters in widely-wpa. 
rated localities an opportunity to see 
the Westminster Choir College method 
in action. Dr. Williamson is holding 
his summer schools in (Yinceton, N. 
J., Jamestown. N. D. and Alaska. 

Almost as much ground is being 
covered by George Markey. who is 
teaching master classes in Princeton 
and in Bellingham. Wash. The Organ 
Institute of Andover. Mass. » having 
one of its finest summer schools, with 
a faculty which includes Catharine 
Crozier of Rollins College and Andre 
Mnrrhall of Paris. 

Sherwood Rains’ summer school at 
Deerwood. N. Y. includes on its 
distinguished faculty the names of 
Norman Coke-Jephcott. Virgil Fox. 
Robert Elmore, Richard Eisasser and 
Dr. James Allan Dash. 

In Philadelphia there is a famous 
chorea, the "Singing City.” Its con- 
ductor is Elaine Brown, who also 
leads the Temple I’niverslty chorus. 
This summer, al her farm in the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch country near Phila- 
delphia. Miss Brown is holding a 
large-scale workshop for choral con- 
ductors and organists. 

Also in Pennsylvania, at Shawnee- 
on-Dehiw'are. is located the Fred 
Waring school, which has helped thou- 
sands of organist-choirmasters. 

Some of our churches are sponsor- 
ing summer school* and workshops 

ample, is arranging workshops this 
summer in various parts ol the coun- 
try. One that deserves special men- 
tion is the North Carolina workshop, 
headed by Lawrence Curry sad other 
rapahlc men. which is covering all 
phases of organ-playing and choral 
conducting. 

These are just a few of the oppor- 
tunities available to organists having 
lime and inclination for summer 
study. Even if other duties prevent us 


around us and learn from whal we 
see and hear. 

It is true that, especially in the 
large Eastern I Continued an Pace 42 I 



VIOLINIST’S FORUM 

Open String vs. 
Fourth Finger 

by Harold Berkley 


"IFAen you were discussing Round 
Swing in this month's (March) 
ETI DE you gave as an example an 
i -major arpeggio in two octaves, first 
petition . . . . Do you have any special 
reason / or the fingering given, fourth 
parr on Ihe ascending urpeggio and 
open strings coming down ? Of course 
liii brings up the old question of 
open strings vs. fourth. . . . This has 
duays bothered me, and note I am 
anting In ask you if you can lay 
doom any rules that will guide me and 
oilers." — H. R, C,, Illinois. 




wending arpeggio i* always more 
difficult to how smoothly than a 
descending arpeggio: the fingering 
in Ex A allows the player to take 

right arms drops at a uniform rate 
of speed. If open strings are used in 
mending, the how most drop quickly 
bom the G string to the A and then 
more slowly from the A to the E. 
this is not always easy to control; 
furthermore, it is likrly that the one 
Mle on the D airing - the E— will be 
slighted and will not sound with the 
sure quality of tone as the other 


So much for the technical reason. 
MosicaHs. the fingering is to Ire pre- 
brred because crossing to an open 
string usually has a poor effect. There 
■Je times when it is unavoidable, 
bit it should he used as rarely as 
possible. 

On the other hand, taking an open 
R'ing when one is already playing 
*> that airing is not at all objection- 
•Me— provided always ilia! the open- 
•etttgnotc is not a long one. 

•Ms-july-ougull T956 


against the old. old question of 
Fourth Finger or Open String. You 
ask me to lay down some rules for 

that I cannot. Suggestions — yes! Blit 
rules — No! For with the writing of 
any rule one would immediately think 

two of the suggestions could almost 

hard-and-fast rules. 

The first, and perhaps the strongest 
suggestion is to avoid crossing to an 
open string from lire half-step below. 
At any tempo the effect is bad. But 
it cannot always be avoided. Play 
the scak- line illustrated in Ex. B. first 
with the lower fingering and then 
with the upper. The superiority of the 
latter is immediately obvious. Play 
it slow and rapidly : in both the effect 
of the lower fingering is unpleasant. 




Another strong suggestion: avoid 
the use of on open string for a promi- 
nent melodic note. Nearly every vio- 
linist with musical instinct is aware 
of this, and many of them carry the 
ban on open strings illogically far. 
To change strings for one note in 
order to avoid the open note is an 
example of what I mean. If Ihe note 
is too long or too prominent to he 
played on the open string, then the 
fingering of the entire passage should 
be changed, i Obviously this does not 
apply to elementary pupils playing 
onlv in the first |>oaition. I Further, 
in the mnsic of Bach and Handel, and 



even Haydn and Mozart, the open 
strings can he used much more fre- 
quently than in Romantic music. As 
an example, take the first measure 
of the Handel D major Sonata, Ex. C. 


The upper fingering is infinitely 
preferable tonally, in spite of the 
two open notes, for these do not seem 
out of place in this coolly classical 
music. The lower fingering, often 
used by those to whom open strings 
are anathema, comes off second best 
because it uses three different strings 
for Ihe four notes — a variety of tone 
color not in keeping with the music. 
Bui try playing the long E on the 
open string ! The effect is deplorable. 

I remarked above that it is usually 
better not to cross to an open string. 
That is true, hut if the alternative 
is to eross strings on a half-step, then 
tile point is debatable. For example. 
Ihe scale of B-flat major Ex. D. 



At a rapid tempo there is little to 
choose, musically, lietween the two 
fingerings, although the upper is more 
difficult technically. But at a slow or 
moderately slow tempo the musical 
effect of the upper fingering is de- 
cidedly inferior, because each string 
crossing is made on a half-step. 

Al one time, not so long ago, it 
was the rule to cross strings on the 
beat in running passages. See Ex. E, 



eidence of the rhythmic pulse with 
the change of siring creates a sense 
of "bumpiness" in the mind arid ear 
of the listener and the trend now is 
toward changing strings off the heat. 
In Ex. E. the lower fingering is the 
more modern. Notice Ihe hilf-step be- 
tween the lower D and the C shar|i — 
llie fourth finger is better on the D 
than the open string. 

(Continued on Page 421 
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“BEHOLD, I SEND YOU FORTH’ 



OS pastors, evangelists, missionaries. 




From Bob Jones University students go forth as witnesses for Jesus Christ. 
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